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blue, and even in the intermediate areas the display was not
encouraging. Nevertheless, he had in the end the satisfaction of
reducing Mr. Thompson Sharp's majority by 186 votes on a total
poll of less than 6,000, a result more favourable than in all the
circumstances he had dared to expect.

He had anyhow proved to the leaders of the party that he
was worthy of a more hopeful constituency on the next occasion
and had acquired much practice in platform oratory.

He found little difficulty in adapting his restrained style of
forensic eloquence to the more robust demands of popular appeal,
and in the ensuing years more requests were made for his services
on platforms up and down the country than his practice enabled
him to fulfil.

He spoke at that time largely without notes, though not with-
out preparation, and with a stimulating vigour and warmth. He
did not hesitate to let himself go and his own vitality soon com-
municated itself to his audience. He had no pretensions either
to the classic deliberation of Mr. Asquith or to the dynamic
exuberance of Mr. Lloyd George. He was never a maker of
phrases and his effects owed little or nothing to choice of words.
But he never made the lawyer's mistake of talking above the
heads of his hearers. His speeches were simple and direct both
in form and content, and they succeeded by the impression of
spontaneity and sincerity which they conveyed.

With these methods it is inevitable that his speeches should
have been better to hear than to read, more especially since
print could not hope to reproduce his chief asset. For of all his
gifts, legal, political, or social, his voice was the greatest. He had
never had a lesson in elocution or voice production $ though
no doubt his voice had been developed in volume and control by
much singing in early days at home, it possessed a natural
resonance which had nothing of the metallic hardness of brass
but was vibrant with the suppleness of strings. Beautifully
modulated and perfectly pitched, it could be heard in big halls
with far greater ease than more powerful voices, and it diffused
a magnetic quality which at once captured and held the attention
of his audience, however large or small. It was the voice of a
great actor without any of the mannerisms or affectations of the
stage.

Sparing of gesture in the courts, he habitually stood in the
characteristic attitude in which he is shown in * 'Spy's" cartoon
from Vanity Fcdr^ with both hands raised almost to shoulder
height and grasping the edges of his gown. On the platform he
was apt to begin in much the same position with hands holding